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THE REPOSITORY. 
FROM THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
THE EXILE. 
[.2 Story—founded upon facts.] 
Sad is my fate! said the heart-broken stranger ; 
The wild-deer and wolf to a covert can flee: 
But [have no refuge from famine or danger— 
A home and a country remain not for me. 
Never again in the green, sunny bowers, 
Where my forefathers lived, shall I spend the sweet 
hours, 
Or cover my harp with the wild-woven flowers, 
And strike to the numbers of Erin-go-bragh ! 
(CAMPBELL, 








In Antrim, one of the northern counties of Ire- 
land, is situated Lough-neagh, alake remarkable for 
its extent, and the beauty of its quiet scenery, di- 
versified only by « few villas, and the high, massive 
walls and turretg of O’Shane’s Castle, which, having 
felt the ravages of time and fire, is now deserted, 
and presents only a majestic pile of ruins. On the 
margin of the lake once stood two cottages, the neat 
and cleanly appearance of which was strongly con- 
trasted with the miserable dirt hovels so common in 
that country. Often did the sportsman, returning 
in his light batteau from the amusements of the day, 
rest a moment upon his oars to contemplate this 
lovely spot ; for nothing could be more picturesque 
than these lowly white-washed habitations, when 
the sun was setting, and cast only his last scattered 
beams upon the turrets of the castle—when the 
white smoke of the turf fires, relieved by the dark 
green of the neighboring forest, curling up from 
their chimnies, mingled with the mist upon the se- 
rene surface of the lake, and was finally lost in the 
thickening shades of evening. 

While nature thus spread harmony and quiet a- 
round these dwellings, the highest degree of prin- 
ciple and love, fixed by long acquaintance, similar- 
ity of habits, and unison of feeling, existed among 
their inmates. The one was occupied by O’Neale 


—the other by Donnel—both descended from, and 
bearing the names of families renowned for their 
firm but unfortunate opposition to the tyranny of the 
English, during the reign of Elizabeth. Donnel had 
a son and a daughter, Robert and Catharine—O’- 
Neale, an only sox, 
son after his birth. 


Edward, whose mother died 
The ages of Robert and Ed- 
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ward were nearly the same; Catharine was some 
years younger. She was remarkable alike for the 
sweetness of her disposition and the charms of her 
person ; her long flaxen hair fell in full ringlets upon 
her neck ; her complexion was fair and ruddy ; and, 
as she was reared with great care, her mind was bet- 
ter cultivated, and her form more delicate, than is 
common among the better orders of the peasantry. 
Robert and Edward were inseparable. ~ They had 
been educated at the same school—they had been 
partners in every youthful gambol—in amusement 
and in labor. This close, juvenile attachment, ri- 
pened with their years, and was converted into the 
firm and rational friendship of manhood. Edward 
had ever felt for the sister of his friend all the warmth 
of a brother’s affection ; this feeling was insensibly 
changed into a-pure and ardent love ; nor was his 
passion unrequited : his exaited mind and fine man- 
ly person were well worthy the affection of such a 
woman as Catharine. 

Ireland, which had sunk into the greatest misery 
and poverty, tithes and rack-rent having nearly ru- 
ined the people, was now rendered more wretched 
by internal dissentions, and the distracted state of 
Europe. The times pressed so heavily upon Don- 
nel, that he determined to emigrate, with his fami- 
ly, to America, and fix his residence in Baltimore, 
where so many of his countrymen had accumulated 
wealth, and lived in peace and happiness. Their 
departure was a severe blow to O’Neale and his son. 
It broke in so cruelly upon the endeared associa- 
tions and recollections of so many years, that the 
old man, whosegsgrengths had been long waning, 

calmly into the arms of death. 

lone. 


ina few month 

Edward was Society had no more 

charms for him. He'spent whole days in the deep- 
est recesses of the forest, and seemed to enjoy the 
dark, melancholy shade cast by the closely inter- 
twining branches of the old, venerable trees. Often, 
when the morn was cloudless, he would push a 
boat to the lone little island in the midst of the lake, 
and there pass a great part of the night. He loved 
too, to wander to the north, and climb to the summit 
of that great basaltic cause-way, the pillars of which, 
according to the legend of the country, were piled 
up in the days of yore, by the hand of a giant.— 
Here he would look out upon the boisterous ocean, 
and for hours his eyes would be turned towards the 
point in the western horizon, where the sun had 
set. When the chill dews of evening roused him 
rom his reverie, he would feel astonished that he 
had remained so long after every thing had been 
shrouded by the shades of night ; so often do the se- 
cret workings of the human heart lead to actions 
which seem to be committed without reason, and 
almost without consciousness. 

One day, as he was scrambling along this rugged 
shore, he saw a ship with the American ensign wa- 
ving at the mast-head, lying at some distance, to- 
tally becalmed. The day was warm, and the sails 
were out tothe sun. The sailors were at work in 
the rigging—the sound of mirth ceatlant among 


them—and one yoice sang ‘ Hail, Columbia ! hap- 
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py land.” Edward listened with delight to the 
words of the noble song, and exclaimed, ‘‘ My 
friends are now in that happy country ; there I too 
will go, and in the enjoyment of peace and domes- 
tic happiness, removed far from oppression and des- 
potism, I will try to forget the wrongs of my coun- 
try.” Atthis moment a boat put off from the ship, 
for fresh water and provisions, to the small town of 
Bally-castle. Hé hurried to the place of landing, 
and as he had neither friends nor property to leave, 
he solicited, and was permitted to embark as an or- 
dinary seaman, without pay. But the ship had not 
proceeded far on her voyage when she was met by 
a British man-of-war, and searched by that arbitrary 
stretch of power, and violation of the laws of nations, 
which led to the war of 1812. Edward was imme- 
diately detected, and impressed into his Majesty’s 
service. For many years he was exposed to the se- 
verest hardships and fatigues, and to the deleterious 
effects of noxious climates. At last, however, at 
the close of the general war of Europe, he was dis- 
missed, and the small pay received was barely 
enough to gain him asteerage passage in one of the 
Liverpool packets, for Philadelphia. He now tho’t 
that his trials were nearly at a close, but, alas! 
he seemed to have been marked out as the child of 
misfortune. On the passage, his health, which had 
long been affected, began to decline rapidly. His 
eyes lost their wonted lustre—his cheeks became 
wan and hollow, and his strength failed so fast, that 
when the vessel entered the Capes of the Delaware 

he was unable to rise from his birth. But, as the 
weuther was pleasant, he begged tobe taken upon 
deck. The charming appearance of the rural scene 

ry, which seems doubly beautiful after a long sea- 
voyage—the neat, peaceful mansions, villages, and 
towns, along the Delaware and Pennsylvania shore- 
and above all, the fond hope of seeing those beings 
upon whom the whole of his affections were placed, 
gave new vigour to his limbs, and new animation to 
his face; but it was a temporary, delusory strength, 
and the glow upon his cheek was a sickly, hectic 
tint. 
excitement had vanished, and left him weaker than 
ever. 


When his ship was moored at the quay, the 


He had neither friends nor money, and the 
consignees were obliged to procure him admissior: 
into that great infirmary which is a refuge to so ma 
ny sick and wretched. His was a disease that could 
only be benefitted by the pure, elastic air of the 
country—the heavy, contaminated atmosphere of 
a crowded ward was poison to him—he sunk ra- 
pidly, and soon felt that the icy hand of death was 
upon him. He only prayed that he might receive 
the last adieu and blessing of his beloved Catharine, 
and his friend ; but this boon was denied him ; stil] 
he murmured not—and, on the evening of the third 
day, the curtain dropped, and shut out our poor Ex 
ile from the world forever. 

As soon as Robert heard that his friend had arriy 
ed, he came to Philadelphia, bearing the kindest 
messages from his sister. 


He walked along the 
wharves—-found ‘the packet—but, what pen 
could describe the agony of his feclings when he 
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learned that Edward had been sent to the Infirmary, 
in an almost dying state. With a heavy keart he 
repaired to that institution, and asked, in faultering 
accents, whether Edward O’Neale was in the house. 
The register was referred to. Such a person had 
been admitted, died a few days afterwards, and was 
now buried. A death-like paleness passed over the 
countenance of Robert ; he stood like a statue— 
then bowed low to hide the tear that now trickled 





down his cheek, and departed in silence. He 


could not speak ; his heart was too full; it bad | 


** swollen till it checked his utterance.” C. 
———_— 
From the Humane Heart. 
A MURDERER’S DEATH BED. 

It was a beautiful summer evening, when Susan 

Lee left her father’s vicarage to visit a sick girl, who 
resided at some distance from the wood behind the 
church at Linthorn, The sun was low in the sky, 
and its red and slanting rays streamed brightly 
through the rich foliage, lighting up many a wind- 
ing glade of the now dark and silent wood: the 
shadows of twilight were deepening over the scene, 
but the gentle Susan was a fearless girl ; the still- 
ness and the gloom of night were not dreaded by 
her. For the last week, her waik had been through 
Linthora wood, and although she had left home at a 
later hour than usual this evening, James Allen ac- 
companied her, and James Allen was her father’s 
old and trusty servant, one whom she had seen dai- 
ly since her childhood.—-Susan had passed the wood, 
and the waving corn-fields beyond ; she was walk- 
ing quietly down a Jong and narrow lane, shadow- 
ed by the interlacing branches of the tall elms which 
extended along its sides, and gazing upon the dis- 
tant horizon, where the rich hues of sunset had fad- 
ed into one pale hue of clear cold amber, while 
every green tree and hedge-row had acqured a 
prevailing and blackened color. Susan Lee loos- 
ened the strings of her large straw hat, for the day 
had been sultry, and the fanning air felt delight- 
ful, as it met her face and stirred the soft rings of 
hair that hung round her neck. She walked on, 
mysing as she walked, in a mood of pensive and 
dreamy pleasure. Suddenly a man leaped down 
from the hedge, and stood still a few yards before 
her. Susan stopped too, she could not help doing 
so; she turned her head half terrified, but James 
Allen appeared very near. Susan walked on, but 
trembled a little as she passed the man, and yet she 
stole a glance at his countenance ; the light which 
still remained showed nothing peculiar in that coun- 
tenance. When Susan was leaving the cottage of 
the sick girl, she recollected another cottage, where 
her presence was hoped for by an afflicted family. 
** We will return home,” said she to her servant, 
‘* by the road. he distance is but little farther ; 
and [ wish to visit the widow Martin.” Although 
it was as dark as summer nights generally are, 
when she reached home, Susan did not regret her 
long dark walk, for she had made ‘** the widow’s 
heart to sing for joy.” 

Susan’s father had been vicar of Linthorn but a 
few months when she took the walk I have just 
mentioned. The character which their conduct 

has since established among the parishioners was 
then scarcely known. Susan Lee had resided at 


Linthorn about five years. She was sitting alone 
one cold autumn evening, when James Allen enter- 
ed the room, and told her that a dying man had sent 
to entreat that she would come to him. Her father 
was in London: Susan went down herself to speak 
to the person who had brought the message:—he 
was an old white-headed man, his only son was 
dying ; and while he spoke of his child’s danger, 
he wept. ‘There were years in that child’s life,” 
he said, which might have been, he feared, years of 
wickedness. He had left home a strong hearty 
man, he had come back changed indeed, and he 
cannot die, madam,” said the old man, *‘ he can- 
not die until he has s¢en you.” Susan hesitated 
and looked at James Allen; the old servant was 
taking down the lantern. 
said Susan. 


**1 will go instantly,” 
She went forth in the dark cold night 
to visit the hut of the dying man. One deep, dull 
mass of clouds skirted the horizon, and shrouded 
the whole sky ; their path lay through the wood; 
and, although the trees were nearly leafiess, the 
gloom of the wood seemed quite’impencetrable.— 
The narrow path was scarcely visible by the partial | 
gleam of the lantern, and the cutting wind swept 

through the forest, while the very stems of the trees 
seemed to bend beneath its force ; all around her 
was dreary and dismal, yet Susan walked calmly, 
but not cheerfully; for she was visiting a dying man. 
The path soon turned away by the banks of a rush- 
ing stream ; they passed overa narrow foot bridge, 
and then walked about a quarter of a mile, over an 
open heath, and arrived atalone hovel. A light 
twinkled faintly at the upper casement, and as Su- 
san entered, she heard a faultering step descending 
the shattered stairs. A very infirm old woman ap- 
peared, and the light which she carried threw a fit- 
ful gleam on her thin and wrinkled face, wet with 
tears. ; 


Susan waited a few minut then, at the old 
man’s request, she followed him to the chamber of 
his son : she approached the low bed on which the 
dying man lay. ** Lift me up, father !” said he.— 
The cld man placed the candle on a table near the 
bed, and with difficulty raised his son, propping up 
his head with the tattered clothes which lay beside 
him. Now, father,” said the man, “will you 
leave me alone with the lady?" A slight feeling 
of horror crept through the gentle girl’s heart, as 
she saw the old man quit the room, and listened to 
his feet, till they sounded on the last stair. ‘Tle 
dying man looked round the room, and in alow 
voice requested Susan to close the door. She 
trembled as she did so, and half unwilling returned 
to his bed side. The man fixed his eyes earnestly 
on her face. Susan drew back, but looked upon 
the countenance before her. ‘There was no parti- 
cular expression on the features ; they were thick 
and heavy, and their expression was a dull blank. 
“You wished to see me,” said Susan, and knew 
not what more to say. “I did, I did,” said he.— 
*« Promise me, lady, not to leave me till I have told 
yoa what lies so heavy on my Weart. Promise—do 
promise me!” ‘i do promise,” said Susan; and 
putting down the Bible which she held, on the 
table, she ngPancs the sacred volume, and sat bend- 
ing Over it: She lifted up her eyes as the man he- 








“till you forgive me—till you pray forme. Your 
forgiveness, and your prayers, may gain me some 
favor with God. No! no! nothing can save me 
now !” ** While life remains,” replied Susan, 
**there is hope through our Saviour, for the worst 
sinner; and as for me, you are mistaken, you never 
injured me.” The man, with an exertion of strength 
that astonished Susan, raised himself up in the bed, 
and wiping away the cold sweat that hung on his 
forehead, stared again at her, and said, ‘*I cant be 


’ > 


mistaken ; your name is—’ she 
The man tried to speak, but his mouth 
opened widely, and for some moments he continu- 
ed speechless. At length he said with difficulty, 
‘* you are in the same room with the man who once 
tried to murder you ;” the terrified Susan felt una- 
ble to stir, and sat in breathless horror. It was a 
summer’s night,” he said, ‘about five years ago, J 
jumped down from the hedge in the Elms Lane.” 
“IT remember now,” she said feebly. ‘* Ah!” re- 
plied the man, **I have not told you yet! Ihad 
watched you pass that way for many evenings; it 
was too early then, but I waited till midnight for 
your return; ‘Thank God, thank God, you did not 
come back that way ! 


* Susan Lee,’ 
replied. 


1 and another stood in that 
hedge, cursing you, and raising our guns, whenever 
we thought a footstep sounded near. Many a time 
did 1 lift that gun; and when the clock of the vil- 
lage struck twelve, we turned away, cursing” you 
and swearing revenge!” ‘* Revenge?” inquired 
Susan, timidly but eagerly, ‘* what had I done ’ 
How had | offended you ?”” =“ There was a house, 
where they sold spirits secretly,” answered thic 
man ; **the people who kept it were devils ; there 
it was that I first became one. A woman of thie 
village, a broken-hearted wife, told vou of tha 
house ; you spoke to your father, and the trade 
was put down; my companion heard this fix 

your servants. I was always like@ madman when 
enraged. I swore to be revenged—Thank God— 
thank God, I did not do it!” he added, clasping 
his hands closely together, while his whole bod) 
shook. He stopped speaking, and Susan could 
not withdraw her eyes from gazing on him. Agein 
his mouth opened, and his eyes glared vacantly.— 
There was something more horrible about his coun- 
tenance, infinitely more horrible, than the most ex- 
pressive villainy. Whickedness seemed to lave 
worn away, to have blotted out every expression 
but that of dull blank vacancy ; and, though his 
words were so expressive of his feelings, his fuce 
appeared to have the powers of expression. There 
was a dead silence. The man slowly recovered 
himself, and said to her, “Can you forgive me now?” 
Susan could hardly articulate the word, **Yes,” in 
a low voice. “Oh!” said he wildly, “now you 
are afraid of me! and no wonder; alone with such 
adevil. You cannot forgive, you cannot even speak 
tome!” ‘Ido forgive you,” said Susan instantly, 
‘may God forgive you as freely as I forgive you 
with my whole heart; may God bless you.” “ Bless 
me? can you sayso? Yes, I know you can; for 
it was but the next day after that cursed evening? 
that I entered the cottage of the woman whio be- 
trayed us ; she was the wife of my companion, and 
I heard your voice in the upper chamber, where 
the woman was lying. ¥ could not hear her speak; 





gan to speak; “I cannot die infieace,” said he, 


but you said to her, “We should even pray for eur 
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murderers,” and you knelt down and prayed with 
that poor creature. Your words pierced to my very 


heart: I could not have hurt a hair of your head 
from that moment. I have often thought of you.— 
That woman died, and I went away with her hus- 
band, for I was still hardened, and he had been long 
a villain. We left the corpse in the house, and 
went*away together across the country. Some 
months afterwards, we settled ourselves in London, 
and there, in that sink of guilt, I sank deeper and 
deeper in infamy; but why should I go on with such 
a horrid tale ? It can only shock your pure ears.— 
Young lady, I have gone through—O God of Hea- 
ven! what have I not gone through of wickedness! 
I, aman, with a soul which Jesus Christ died upon 
the cross to save, a creature born for Heaven !— 
Lady, I’m not an ignorant man—I’ve had learning 
—I sinned against God with my eyes open as they 
are now—tears of blood could not weep away my 
crimes.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





THE" TRAVELLER. 





Asi sales head dress—A singular custom—Sir Wl- 
liam Temple’s opinion of Holland. 

The head-dress of the women in North Holland 
is very extraordinary. They have a little hair cut 
short and thin, which is combed down, on the fore- 
head and powdered, The cap sticks close to their 
3, under which are two little pieces of silver or 
gold, which appear at each temple, and a large 
piece like a broad ribbon is under the cap, on the 
back part of the head. 


A singular custom is likewise retained in this 





country, of having a door in every house, which is | 


never opened but when a corpse is carried out, 

hich must be brought through that door, and no 
other. I thinkghere is something uncommonly so- 
toman in it ; and such a door in every house would 
be an admirable memento to the family. 

Iiaving made the tour of the whole Province 
of Holland, and suffered nothing curious to escape 
me, my head at present is a confused medley of 
dykes and pictures, churches and canals, bridges 

and stadthouses, but a void in respect to the cus- 
toms, police, and manners of the people, the only 
usefal knowledge to be acquired by travelling. 

Ihave seen enough to confirm me in the justness 
of Sir William Temple’s opinion, who, in speaking 
of Holland, if my memory fnisleads me not, says, 
“That it is a country where the earth is better than 
the air, and profit more in request than honour ;— 
where there is thore sense than wit, more good na- 
ture than good humor, and more wealth than plea- 
sure ;——-where a man would choose rather to travel 
than to live ; shall find more things to observe than 
desire ; and more persons to estcem than to love.” 

[Tour through Hoiland. 


on ———— 
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DELICATE SENSIBILITY. 
Soon after the American revolutionary avar com- 


mence 


ed, very rapid fortunes were made in a certain 


CH y 
Ol 


mercial city, the name of which it would be in- 
pe . . 

vicious to mention. Several men, of low origin and 
lafarneie . . : ‘ 
“crecuve education, married the daughters of gen- 





tlemen reduced to poverty by the many failures of 
private banks, which, about the years 1772, 1773, 
and 1774, occasioned the transfer of property from 
ancient families to the prosperous sons of industry. 
One of these recent lairds died soon after being in- 
feoffed in his estate. His eldest son imagined that 
because he was really handsome, young, and self- 
confident, he was quite a gentleman, though he had 
only been ten months admitted to the table of well 
descended hosts. Me paid his addresses to a lovely, 
accomplished girl, who, born and educated in gen- 
teel life, would have been destitute of common ne- 
cessaries, if her needle had not supplied them to 
her and her younger sister. The nearest and kind- 
est relative of those orphans had a numerous fami- 
ly ; he wasin the vale of years, and foresaw that his 
death would deprive Miss H of the home he af- 
forded to her and her sister. He prevailed with her 
favorably to receive the booby admiration of Mr. 
F They were married, Mr. F 
anxious to display his beautiful wife as he had been 
to show his gold watch and seals. He dragged her 
about from one public place to another ; and bavi ing, 
as he believed, exhausted the novelty of that exhi- 
bition, he determined to emulate the rout given by 
a lady of quality, the description of which he had 
read in a newspaper. 











His wife in yain tried to dis- 
suade him, and she trembled for the absurdities he 
might commit in a party so numerous and splendid. 
One resource only remained to avert this public ex- 
posure of his weakness, ignorance, and self-conceit. 
She took an early walk to the house of her former 
benefactor, laid before him her perplexity, and as 
he could not suggest a remedy, she, hesitatingly, 
imparted to him the dernier resort that occurred to 
herself. 

Mr. F. is to me all kindness and generosity, 
and God forbid that I could be ungrateful. It is be- 
cause I feel mysélf bound by duty, and by a deep 
sense of his goodness to me and my sister, that I 
would do or suffer any thing to shade his foibles. — 
They do no harm to any one but himself, yet deri- 
sion will be more severe upon him than against vi- 
cious and base characters ; 





there is but one way to 
prevent this rout—if I could bring myself to speak 
it, and you, my dear sir, could manage it for me.” 
Mrs. F paused, Her aged friend encouraged 
her to lay aside reserve 





With tears and blushes 
Mrs. F—- proceeded: “ Mr. F has a horror of 
acknowledging some of his relations, especially the 
virago-that keeps a liquor shop at 
a village ten miles distant. 








»” mentioning 
** Now, dear sir, if a 
letter, in the name of this woman, was sent to Mr. 
F » saying she heard it whispered he was to 
give a grand entertainment, and that, as a cou- 
sin, she had a right to go without the formality of 
invitation, and several others of his kin would also 
wait upon him.” 

“T understand you, my dear, excellent Julia,” 
said the old gentleman : ‘it shall be done.” 

The letter came. Mr. F 
He consulted his wife : she advised him to say no 
more of the rout, and he followed her counsel. 
Hed of a consuttiption two 
years after her ill-assorted pd? death 
bed she prevailed with Mr. F . 


some sum upon her sister. src he be- 








was in agonies.— 


This charming woman d 








was as | 


came dissipated_snd contemptible, and the aged | 





Pctarvineg:* and 
Ss arving ; an 





friend thought himself at liberty to mention to some 
trusty friends the anecdote, which reflected so much 
honour upon the heart and understanding of the 
victim of corroding (though concealed) mortifica- 
tion. Perhaps feminine delicacy, gratitude and 
prudence, were never more ably, more unostenta- 
tiously exemplified, 
OBSERVATIONS. 

I have observed that young misses when they take 
it into their heads that they are pretty, decline rapid- 
By the 
expression, “ take it into their heads,” 1 would not 


ly in their popularity among the beaux. 


be understood a simple ee consciousness, 
or belief that they are beautiful, because as mamas 
will let them have looking glasses, they must attain 
this consciousness; but I have reference to accom- 

panying extravagan@es, which always follow such 
notions as young ladies imbibe strongly—coquetry, 
gewgaw finery, pride, affectation, and ill supported 
loftiness—and I am of opinion, that as most sensible 
young men have taken up the (perhaps ungallant) 
idea, that there are as fine fish in the sea as were 
ever taken out of it, all thepretty girls should throw 
these foolish desires aside, and try to be—serious, 
honest, friendly, and sensible.—[{ Tren. Emporium 


PART OF A WELSH SERMON 

A bride should have nine qualifications all be- 
ginning with the letter P, viz.—Piety, Person, and 
Parts; Patience, Prudence, and Providence ; Pri- 
vilege, Parentage and Portion; and that which 
should be first of all in consideration, which is Piet) 
is now-a-days thought of least of all, and by many 
not at all ; and that which should be least of all and 
last of all in consideration, which is Portion, is now 
become first of all, most of all and with many all in 
all. 

—— 
Shenstone.—-Shenstone was one day 

walking through his romantic retreat in 
company with his Delia, (her real name 
was Wilmot,) when a man rushed out 
of a thicket, and presenting a pistol to 
his breast, demanded his money. Shen- 
stone was surprised, and Delia fainted.— 
“Money,” said the robber, “is not worth 
struggling for; you cannot be poorer than 
I am.”—“* Unhappy man!” exclaimed 
Shenstone, throwing his purse to him,- 
“take it and fly as quick as possible 
The man did so, threw his pistol in the 
water and instantly disappeared. Shen- 
stone ordered his foot-boy to follow the 
robber, and observe where he went. In 
two hours the boy returned, and inform- 
ed his master that he followed him eto 
lales-owen where he lived; thet he went 
to the door of his house, and, peeping 
through the key-hole, saw the man throw 
the purse on the ground, and say to his 
wife, “Take the dear bou: 
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oppressed by want, and a numerous fami- 
ly; but had the reputation of beirg hon- 
est and industrious. Shenetone went to 
his house: the poor man fell at his feet, 
and implored mercy. The poet took him 
home with him, and provided him with 
employment. 


SUBRIUS FLAVIUS. 

The Roman tribune, Subrius Flavius, 
being impeached for having conspired 
against the life of the Emperor Nero, not 
only owned the charge, but gloried in it. 
Upon the emperor’s asking him what 
provocation he had given him to plot his 
death? * Because I abhorred thee,’’ said 
Flavius, “though there was not in the 
whole army one more z@alously attached 
to thee than I, so long as thou didst me- 
rit affection; but I began to hate thee 
when thou becamest the murderer of thy 
mother, the murderer of thy brother and 
wife, a charioteer, a comedian, an ihcen- 
diary, and a tyrant. Tacitus says, that 
the whole conspiracy afforded nothing 
which proved so bitter and pungent to 
Nero as this reproach. He ordered Fla- 
vius to be immediately put to death, 
which he suffered with amazing intrepi- 
dity. When the executioner desired him 
to stretch out his neck valiantly, be re- 
plied, “I wish thou mayest strike as va- 
liantly.”’ 





The Report, an historical Fact.—When 
Miss Ann Pitt, sister to the great Wil- 
liam Pitt, afterwards Earl of Chatham, re- 
ceived a pension from Lord Bute, ber 
brother wrote ber a very angry letter, say- 
ing, ** he never wished to live to see the 
name of Pitt and fension together.’’— 
When the same William Pitt received a 
pension from the same Lord Bute of 
3,000/. per annum, his sister sent him back 
his own letter. 





Garrick and Sterne.—Sterne, who used 
his wife very ill, was one day talking to 
Garrick in a fine sentimental manner, in 
praise of conjugal love and fidelity. * The 
husband,’ said Sterne, * who behaves un- 
kindly to his wife deserves to have his 
house burnt over his head.’ ‘If you think 
so,’ said Garrick, ‘l hope your house is 
insured.’ 
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(? In order to save ourselves from a most enor- 
mous and unjustifiable tax, we have determined not 
to lift any letter from the post office, unless it be 
post paid. Therefore, those whose letters remain 
unattended to, may judge the reason. We cannot 
afford to pay postage uponsevery complaint which 
may arise through the failure of the mails. “We are 
particular in mailing the ** Gartann,” and if it fails 
to rcach its destination, the blame surely rests upon 
others, and there can be no justice in burdening us 
with postage in relation to matters over which we 
have no control. 


POETRY. 











DIRGE OF A CHILD. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 
No bitter tears for theé be shed, 
Blossom of being ! seen and gone ! 
With flowers alone we strew thy bed, 
O blest departed one ! 
Whose all of life, a rosy ray, 
Blushed into dawn, and passed away. 


Yes, thou art gone, ere guilt had power 
To stain thy cherub soul and form ! 
Clos’d is the soft ephemeral flower 

That never felt a storm! 
The sunbeam’s smile, the zephyr’s breath, 
All that it knew from birth to death. 


Thou wert so like a form of light, 

That heaven benignly called thee hence, 

Ere yet the world could breathe one blight 
O’er thy sweet innocence : 

And thou that brighter home to bless 

Art passed with all thy loveliness. 


Oh hadst thou still on earth remain’d, 

Vision of beauty, fair as brief, 

flow soon thy brightness hadst been stain’d 
With passion or with grief! 

Now not a sullying breath can rise 

To dim thy glory in the skies. 


We rear no marble o’er thy tomb, 
No sculptured image there shall mourn. 
Ah ! fitter far the vernal bloom 

Such dwelling to adegn. 
Fragrance and flowers and yews must be 
The only emblems meet for thee. 


Thy grave shall be a blessed shrine ; 
Adorn’d with nature’s brightest wreath, 
Each glowing season shall combine 

its incense there to breathe ; 
And oft upon the midnight air 
Shall viewless harps be murmuring there. 


And oh ! sometimes in vision blest, 

Sweet spirit visit our rep 

And bear from thine own world of rest 
Some balm for human woes. 

What form more lovely could be given 

Than thine to messenger of heaven ? 





From the Wheeling Gazette. 
BLACK AND BLUE EYES. 


The bonny eye of brilliant black, 
Where Cupid lurks in view, 

May have its charms, but can’t attract 
Like that of liquid blue. 


The one all joy, all life, all light, 
Shines on you with its blaze ; 
And woe betide the luckless wight 

That comes within its gaze. 


The other mildly beams with love, 
And sheds a softer ray ; 

And like the ether pure above, 
Dissolves the soul away. 


The black eyes burn—the blue ones melt— 
I know too well their power ; 

And ought to know, for I have felt 
Their magic many an hour. 


The black may dazzle—but the blue— 
Oh! who can stand before them— 
Before those orbs of heavenly hue, 


sand not in soul adore them ? 


Altho’ the last may spirit lack, 
They yet the heart subdue— 
I bow re the eyes of black, 
But kneel to those of blue. 
EL HASSAN. 





THE POET’S BRIDAL DAY SONG. 
BY ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 


O! my love’s like the steadfast sun, 

Or streams that deepen as they run ; 

Nor hoary hairs, nor forty years, 

Nor moments between sighs and tears, — 
Nor nights of thought, nor days of pain, 
Nor dreams of glory dreamed in vain,— 
Nor mirth, nor sweetest song which flows 
Tosober jovs and soften woes, 

Can make my heart or fancy flee 

One moment, my sweet wife, from thee ! 


E’en while I muse, I see thee sit, 

In maiden bloom and matron wit— 

Fair, gentle as when first I sued, 

Ye seem, but of sedater mood, 

Yet my heart leaps as fond for thee 

As when, beneath Arbigland tree, 

We strayed and wooed, and thought the moon 
Set on the sea an hour too soon, 

Or lingered ’mid the falling dew, 

When looks were fond and words were few. 


Though I see smiling at thy feet 

Five sons and a fair daughter sweet ; 

And time and care and birth-time woes 

Have dimmed thine eyes, and touched thy rose, 
‘To thee and thoughts of thee belong 

All that charms me of tale or song ; 

When words come down like dews unsought 
With gleams of deep enthusiast thought, 

And Fancy in her heaven flies free— 

They come, my love, they come from thee. 


O, when more thought we gave of old 

To silver than some give to gold ; 

’T was sweet to sit and ponder o’er 

What things should deck our humble bower ! 
*T was sweet to pull, in hope, with thee, 
The golden fruit from Fortune’s tree ; 

And sweeter still to choose and twine 

A garland for these locks of thine— 

A song-wreath which may grace my Jean, 
While rivers flow and woods are green. 


At times there come, as come they ought, 
Grave moments of sedater thought, — 

When Fortune frowns, nor tenths our night 
One gleam of her inconstant light ; 

And hope that decks the peasant’s bower, 
Shines like the rainbow through the shower ; 
O then I see, while seated nigh, 

A mother’s heart shine in thine eye ; 

And proud resolve and purpose meek, 
Speak of thee more than words can speak ;— 
I think the wedded wife of mine 

The best of all that’s not divine ! 





MY BROTHER. 


No stone has marked thy resting place, 
Nor sculptured marbles tell 

The place where'my dear brother lays— 
But memory marks it well. 


Green is the sod that marks the spot, 
And gently rests thy head : 

The same, alas ! must be my lot. 
And earth nMst be my bed. 


Thy name I never shall forget— 
*Tis in my heart enshrined ; 

And though thy sun in youth has set, 
’Tis fresh upon my mind. 





THE MIND. 
O magic of the mind, whose might 
Can make the desert heavenly fair, 
And fill with forms divinely bright 
The dreary vacancy of air— 
And speed the soul from clime to clime, 
Though stormy oceans roar in vain, 
And bid tbe restless wheels of Time 
Roll backward to the goal again. 


